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NOTES AND NEWS 



The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will take place in Chicago instead of in Oklahoma 
City, February 23, 24, and 25, 1909, owing to the recent disastrous fire in 
Oklahoma City. 

At the meeting of the Secondary School Section of the National 
Education Association at Cleveland the following resolution was introduced 
by Mr. E. W. Lytle, high-school inspector of the state of New York. The 
resolution was passed unanimously and is of such significance that we are 
glad to present it in these pages. 

Mr. President: It became apparent from the discussions yesterday that the 
high-school principals here assembled strongly favor the cosmopolitan rather 
than the differentiated high school. The arguments advanced were founded 
not on theory simply, but on facts and thoughtful experience. Fundamentally 
our high schools are political, moral, and social agencies. Incidentally they 
should train for vocation ; but their largest function is training for life. 
Separation into technical, business, and preparatory high schools inevitably 
encourages class distinctions, causes loss of social sympathy, and is not con- 
ducive to good scholarship. Moreover differentiated schools make it far more 
difficult to correct mistakes, while differentiated courses render such correc- 
tions easy. Differentiated high schools also cause great loss of the student's 
time in travel to and fro. In view of these considerations, I have been asked 
by many principals to introduce the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association that the building of differentiated high schools 
should be discouraged and that the introduction of differentiated courses in all 
large high schools should be encouraged. 

A new journal entitled School Hygiene has been launched by the 
American School Hygiene Association, edited by Dr. George S. C. Badger, 
and published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. The intro- 
ductory editorial announces that the journal "represents an effort to place 
before the public a report of progress in the movement to secure improved 
school conditions for children and to awaken public interest in the impor- 
tance of the subject." The initial number includes brief and pithy articles on 
"The Prevention of Tuberculosis among School Children," "Eyestrain in 
School Children," "The Ultimate Demands of School Hygiene," "Play- 
ground Legislation," "The Education of the Public in Scientific Medicine," 
"An Open Letter from Dr. Jessen, Strassburg, Germany" (on the prevalence 
of diseased teeth), and "School Clinics." 

"International Education" keeps cropping up in new forms. Just now it 
is proposed to interchange teachers between the secondary schools of this 
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country and those of Germany, under the management, on this side of the 
water, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
(Commissioner Brown's report in the World's Work, July.) 

The new type of interest in rural schools is, according to Commissioner 
Brown, one of the typical manifestations of educational advance. The 
effort to make a really new type of rural education is represented by the 
establishment of agricultural high schools in Wisconsin, Georgia, and 
Michigan; by the introduction in Congress of the Davis Bill and the Burkett 
Bill, for national aid in education of this kind, and by numerous other 
special efforts in various parts of this country. 

How comparatively recent is the international interest in many phases 
of educational work which are now attracting much attention is shown by 
a brief survey of the announcements of several conventions recently held. 
The Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education proclaims the fact 
that its birth was less than two years ago; the interests of School Hygiene 
held their second international congress in 1907; the third International Con- 
gress for the Advancement of Drawing and Art Teaching was held in August 
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Sallust's Catiline 

Edited bv Daniel A. Penick, University of 
Texas. With notes, grammatical appendix and 
vocabulary. A companion volume to Towle & 
Jenks's Caesar and Tunstall's Cicero. $i .00 

Woolley's Handbook of Composition 
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rules, with illustrative examples, and exercises 
for practice. 260 pages. 70 cents 

Miller's Progressive Problems in Physics 

An exceptionally full and well-graded series 
of problems illustrating and emphasizing the 
work of the standard texts in physics for second- 
ary schools. 224 pages. 60 cents 

Franklin's Autobiography 

Edited by H. A. DAVIDSON, wi h maps, illus- 
trations, and topics for study (providing a course 
in English composition) uniform with David- 
son's edition of Irving's Sketch Book, also in 
Heath's English Classic Series. 5° cents 
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tory and English. A book t at meets a well- 
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Wells's First Course in Algebra 

The first year's work for secondary schools. The 
author has in preparation the companion volume 
containing the work to complete the algebra 
course. 240 pages. Pocket edition. $1.00 

Wells's Algebra for Secondary Schools 

The standard single-book course for high-school 
classes. 474 pages. Pocket edition. $1.20 

Wells's New Geometry 

A book that trains for power. Original work 
accompanies the demonstration from the begin- 
ning. Pocket editions. Plane, 75 cents. Solid, 
75 cents. Plane and Solid, $1.25 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

of this year. All of these movements and several other less important ones, 
date from very recent times. Especially is the desire for international 
exchange of opinion a recent one. 

The normal schools of the Middle West would appear to be the strong- 
holds of simplified spelling. Statistics are to be found in the statements of 
Mr. Charles Scott, secretary of the Board of Simplified Spelling. The New 
York Times quotes him as saying that normal schools in Illinois and Iowa 
will send forth in the next year some four thousand graduates who will 
teach the modified forms. 

"Twenty-two per cent, as the average number of failures" is the result 
of an investigation of sixteen representative high schools of the Middle 
West, made by H. E. Kratz. A greater use of individual instruction is the 
only solution he sees. Only so can bad habits of study be corrected. "This 
individual instruction, as an occasional supplement to class instruction, has 
no formal recognition in school hours," and conscientious teachers who 
appreciate its value are forced to devote time and strength outside the 
school to the assistance of slow or belated pupils. A chance for more of 
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this work should be given and in such a way that the teacher need not 
draw on her own generosity for it. 

"Negro Education and the Nation" is the title of an article by Booker 
T. Washington in the New England Journal of Education (July 16). "Some 
people are fond of asserting that education as a force to uplift the negro 
is a failure." Education has never been tried. "Two years ago 1,400,000 
children of my race of school age were not even enrolled in public schools." 
Furthermore, "on the basis of school population, each child in the North 
had spent upon him last year for teaching purposes about $5; each negro 
child in the South has spent upon him fifty cents." 

The Popular Science Monthly for July contains a discussion of the 
high-school course, by President Jordan of Stanford University. The cur- 
riculum of the high school should, he says, be determined by those schools 
themselves and for their own best development. Colleges and universities 
have a right to demand that whatever foundation work has been given 
shall have been given with thoroughness, but "for them to specify certain 
classes of subjects regardless of the real interests of the secondary schools 
and their pupils is a species of impertinence which only tradition justifies." 
Dr. Jordan believes that "the study of words fills too large a part of our 
secondary schools." He would emphasize three things: thorough study of 
the realities of nature, "motor-training" through manual work, and the 
mastery of English. 

The Springfield Republican reports twenty-five women in Kansas as 
principals of high schools. 

No person over fifty years of age will hereafter be admitted as teacher 
in the Chicago public schools. This ruling was passed by a majority vote 
of twelve to four by the board. 

The effect of examination-strain on high-school pupils was strikingly 
shown among the candidates for positions in New York City public schools. 
Many of these were young people just out of high school. In a physical 
examination held just after the final examinations of the schools, 7 per 
cent, of all applicants were rejected as liable to become burdens on the 
pay-roll within a few years. The Board of Education then required the 
physical examination to be made before the school finals and the results 
were decidedly better. Dr. Elizabeth Jarrett, the medical examiner, con- 
cludes, in the New York Medical Record, that "a strain of even a few 
weeks may produce in these young people a temporary derangement, which 
in a small percentage of the candidates has paved the way for a perma- 
nent injury to a vital organ." 



